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MISS JULIA W. MASON. 


Written especially for Rincwoon’s JOURNAM,.) 
Miss Julia Waugh Mason was born in Mid- 
burgh, Londoun county, Va., near the be- 
ning of the late civil war. Her mother, a 
fect mulatto of Caucasian fairness, was yet 
slave and consequently subject to the vi- 
lissitudes of A ne materfal _grand- 


tle six are: 


junction, “Never seat 


rkly infant which no ‘one | epee io live, 
reft of maternal care. e-father, : ‘how- 
er, was so fortunate as‘‘to’ nes a@.com- 
tion wno worthily filled a tiothér’s" place to 

e little orphan. When she was‘s¢ven’years 
age Mr. Mason paid an indigent’ “white 'wo- 


of the town to give hi§’ ichild;.daily in-. 


uction. As it was almost*a¢d ital offense’ 
those days to teach negroes,the Jittle girl 
s obliged to go back and-- forthwith “her 


oks in a large tin bucket under the pretense: 


erving this woman’s family ~ swith milk. 
When the North’ Presbyterian: Board began 


€ work of instructing the negro in the south, 


rst school was held for one year:*in “the 


wat of Fleury Mason; who allowed: the:use" 
When: Miss’ 
i'was-ten years old, her ‘people. bought’) ": 

n’Washington, D. C.; where they still |’ 


welling without charge. 


Asa pupil in the public schools, Miss 
(high made an excellent’ record; wihning 


Id.medals and ograduating from the, 


as salutatorian of her 
he-was graduated 


ee 


. | Morton Woman’s Relief Corps No. 


from the Miner Normal School, then under 
the late Miss Martha B. Briggs, with the honor 
of being valedictorian of the class. In Sep- 
tember, 1881, she began to teach in the lower | 
grades, and in December of the following year | 
was made principal of the Miner building. In 
1886 she graduated from the New York C. 
L.S$.C, She remained principal until 1891, 
when she was transferred to the Washington 
high school of the seventh and eighth divi- 
visions, to take charge of English and book- 


keeping in the business course, which position | | 


she is still acceptably filling. - | 
In June, 1890, Miss Mason was a delegate | 
to.the International Sabbath School ‘conven- 
tion, held in Pittsburg, Pa., with the distinc~ 
tion of being the only visiting colored lady 
delegate among sixteen hundred. In Decem-~ 
ber, 1890, she was elected president of O. P. 
1, auxil- 


and the same year was | 
| 


iary tothe G. A. R., 
made department senior vice president, the 
first. and only colored woman to hold the’po- 
sition in that department. The following sum- 
mer she was a delegate to the W. R. C. con- | 
vention in Detroit; also delegate at large to 
the Baptist 8. S. convention of Virginia, held 
at Lexington, before which body she read a | 
paper entitled ‘‘Woman,” which was received | 
with much apres She has been secre- 
tary of the U.S. ‘Baptist Missionary Society 
for three years, ‘secretary of the Miner Indus- 
‘trial “Association, a prosperous: Rody, whose 
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, strength, 


president is Mrs.-B. K. Bruce; ig}a™«m @pber 
on the board of the Colored Woman's ne: | 
-a member of the advisory board of Bethel 
; ‘Literary and Historical Society, one of the 
“first institutions of its kind and scope in the 
“United States, whose president is Mrs. peek 
=| Church Terrell; is a great Sunday Schoo 


-/~‘worker and has written and read papers be- 


Naced in her father’ ae i 


vfore nearly all associations of W ashington, 
bearihg on‘almost every topic that would up- 
lift or advance the race. 

In December, 92, Miss. Mason was appoint- 
ed secretary of the. department of the Poto- 
mac, G. A. R., which has seven hundred and | 
fifty | "members, ‘of whom not over two hundred 
are colored. Excepting herself, the staff of 
officers are white, and a few weeks ago when 
a change was made in the official staff, she 
was re-appointed secretary of the department, 
and heartily welcomed back by all the mem- 
bers. For three years consecutively she -has 

_ served i in this department and is again presi- 
‘dent of her corps. She was a voting member 

“in ‘the tenth encampment of the G. A. R,, held 
in Washington last September. © 

‘Last summer she was one of the teachers in 
‘the National: Association summer school held 
in Wilberforce, O., and has been selected to 
,prepare a paper for educational day at the 

: World’ s Fair, at Chicago, July 25-28, ‘93. 
»It is ‘an interesting. coincidence that Miss 
Julia W: Mason and Julia, Ringwaqod Coston 
were dear and intimate friends‘in their earlier 
days, and they. have spent .many pleasant 
hours:of their lives together ds schoolmates. 
Miss Mason is “divinely tall,” with a pleas- 
-ant_ countenance, iilstatned by a pair of 


Dright, purposeful eyes, in 1 whose depths‘ de" 
termination and perseverance are’ untistaka-. 
bly mirrored. She is an ‘interesting’ cover-" 
sationalist, a faithful Christian worker, and an 

| eminently successful teacher. The life of this ‘’ 
worthy young woman is another of the many < 
illustrations of the axiom that ‘truth js stran?’ 
ger than fiction.”” Born under conditions that’ 
would stultify the intellect and deaden:the 
sensibilities of any race, she nevertheless stands’ 
to-day in the foremost ranks of virtuous, intel- 
igent, cultivated American womanhood. 


Pitot Buoy. 
April 15th, 1893. 


Sy Ue 
WILL DO. : 


A national organization of colored’women fi! 
could accomplish so much good in such a ¥ 
variety of ways that thoughtful provident 
women ure strenuously urging their sisters all 
over‘the country to co-operate with them jn*” 
this important matter, In union there i 

purpose. there i 


and in unity of 


uch inspiration. 

The Colored Woman’s Ledive, recently or¢ { 
ganized in Washington, has cordially invited - % 
women in all parts of the country to unite * ¢ 
with it, so that we may have a national orga- ' 
nization similar to the fe lclubs of the 
women of the other race. he local fe 
dre subject in no way whatsoever to the; 
League. They are, as the preamble “states, \) 
earnestly requested ‘to collect ali facts ob- *~ 
tainable, showing the moral, intellectual, in=,*- 
dustrial, and social growth and attainment of’) ; 
our people; to consider and .determine 
methods which will promote the best inter- 
ests of the colored people in any Airectiof < 
that suggests itself.” wer 

The local societies may devote the 
ito any. special tage in any mann 
choose. 

There is every reason for all ai have ‘the- 
interests of the race.at.heart- to. associate’: 
themselves with the League, so that ‘there 
may be a vast chain of organizations extend- 
ing the length and breadth of the land’ devis-~- 
nt ht ways and means to advance our catsé£. 

have always been equal ‘to- the highest 


» 
€ 
A 


’ 


‘emergencies in the past and it remains for us-:- 


now to prove to the world that we are “a unit - 
in all matters pertaining to the education and 
elevation of our race. 

There is at present great need of ‘statistics, 
showing how much good has’ already. come! 
out of our much dispised and long suffering 
Nazareth. 

It is imperative that we know. what talent 
what genius, and what strength along »all lines 
we possess. The, consciousness ‘of ,power 
generates strength in a people” struggling ~ to 
secure a sure,--firm- footing . upon_ ground, 
every inch of which is denied them at :the 
pene of “5 bayonet-< or the mouth wot & gu 


‘te 


a ———— 


uy 

<tatistics showing that we possess success- 
ful representatives in the field of literature, 
science and art, in spite of the fact that we 
were held in the most abject bondage for 
more than two centuries in this country, and 
during that period were barred by a law from 
all the institutions of learning. must be put 
into the houses of our people everywhere, so 
as to encourage and incite them to greater 
effort in the future. Such facts may silence 
if they do not convert the detractors of our 

worth and ability. 
Much latent among us lies buried in ob- 
Grit; , because it is no one’s duty to investi- 
gate and report such Cases as warrant public 
notice and encouragement. Many musical 
composers of world-wide celebrity owe their 
success quite as much to friends who discov- 
ered, encouraged and published abroad their 
genius as they do to the natural gift itself. 
There are, perhaps, musical genius and artists 
among us who need only feel the responsi- 
bility resulting from a recognition of the pub- 
lic, whose great expectations and insistant 
demands they wish to satisfy, to induce them 
to bless the world with their divine creations. 
For even genius is often modest, while cir- 
cumstance and opportunity frequently make 

the mgny 

Te Colored Woman's League proposes to 
take cognizance of all whose ability and suc- 
cess in aly special field are an earnest of 
greater achievements in the future. Advice 
‘from competent counselors, encouragement of 
well wishers and contributions of money, 
when that is possible, will be cheerfully given. 


Vuty there b lways recon at’ the top, and | 
vhite it will be the aia of the League to col: | 


lect facts showing to what heights we have 
attained, and render needful assistance ty 
thos especially eadowed by nature, it will be 
carncularly zealous in devising plans to pro- 


inote the interests of our self suppurting young | 


women. How dittienlt tt is tur many of them 
why are compctent and carnest to sequre 
“empluy ment is known to all. 

If, in our cities and towns, trade schools 
might be established in which our young 
girls received thorough instruction in all the 
household arts, the good to themselves, their 

7 {amilies and their communities cannot be es- 
timated. This has long been advocated by 
brs. Coppin and other thoughtful able 
Women. It is a difficult matter for young 
-»men who are competent to secure employ- 

&, achers, and they consider many of 
th occupations usually engaged: in by 

wo g menial and beneath their dignity. 

In ‘the schools established by the. League 
special stress will be laid upon the dignity of 

labor.” 5 

There will be practical demonstrations of 
the fact that both intelligence and application 

e required to perform the commonest 
household duties properly and artistically. 
When girls learn that able men and women 
have devoted the greater part of their lives to 
reducing cooking and housekeeping to a 
science, their respect for such avocations will 
ncrease and their aversion to’ them ‘diminish 

“proportionately. 

Classes in millinery will be established, so 
bat our young women may be encouraged to 

ome first-class artists in that avocation. 

Milliners of French and Italian women 
whose complexions are frequently quite dark 
make a special study of those colors and 
hades best suited to the brunette type. 

Our milliners must perform the same ser- 

-e for their sisters, many of whom, from 


-URNAL On. 


the least unto the greatest, mal to be edu 
cated on the subject. —Every woman, n 

matter what her circumstances, owes it to her- 
self, her family and her friends to look as 1st 
as her means will permit, and a wise selection 
of colors to be worn plays an important part 
in securing the best results. Our young wo- 
men will be taught the difference between 
the vanity which thinks only of show and 
adornment and the commendable desire to ap- 
pear well. 

Many of the most desirable colors at-which 
blondes dare rasety look with longing eyes 
are those which should be selected by women 
of dark complexions, so that we are not con- 
fined to a few. ugly and indifferent ones. 
Hats that are modest and becoming are just | 
as cheap as those which attract disagreeable 
attention because of the excruciating discord 
between the color of the trimmings and the 
complexion of the wearers. 

Women who eschew the gapish and gaudy 
in dress may demand more consideration and 
respect than those who violate this principle. 
This fact must-be especially impressed upon 
our young women of the South who are con- 
stantly exposed to the depravity and lechery 
of the fair-skinned destroyers whose hearts 
are blacker than Erebus. Thus the League 
will become a national mother to many of our 
young women who are willing to act upon 
facts as soon as presented. They will -be- 
come milliners, because it will be: profitable 
alike to buyer and seller; they will array 
themselves modestly and tastefully and urge 
their companions to do the same. 

Ciasses in hygiene will produce rich results 
if our young women are aroused to the neces- 
sity of adhering to its tenets. Constant 
warnings of the evil efiects resulting from 
many. injurious practices common-to those 
who disregard health will be instrumental. in 
building up a stronger, more robust woman- 
hpod among us. a : 

Lf, throuvh the Colored Woman's League, 
organizations should spring up all over the 
country, whose chief aim would be to. gather, 
under their wing as many young women as 


possibJe, whose minds should be enlightened, |" 


whose fingers trained and whose sentiments 
elevated by personal contact with cultured,’ 
refined women, the race problem’ would be 
on the high road to solution. seer 
As has already been stated, the League not 
only desires to train young women for useful- ° 


"ness, but hopes by the. combined influence 
.and efforts of its menibers to secure employ- 


ment for them. : 

Fhe League will not only open the eyes. of 
our women to the advantages of-uniting their 
forces, but will offer something tangible to 
many of the broad-minded and large-hearted | 
among us who are only waiting for directions* 
and opportunities to lend a helping hand. -|: 
Various plans of work will be tried by the’ 
different organizations, so as to fix upon. 
those best suited to our special needs and 
purposes. ‘The experiments and experiences 
of each, communicated to the others, will .be: 
a constant source of instruction and_in- 
spiration. : 
V Beside the practical good it will do, -the 
League will foster the spirit of unity among 
us, a virtue which we so unfortunately Jack 
and so sadly need. ; 

There is no doubt. that the League may 
soon claim a national existence. Several’ or- 
ganizations have already declared themselves- 
willing to work hand in hand with it. With 
Mrs. J. Silone Yates as president and- Miss 


As rye 


mes as seCretary, See 
asts of a society nu 
Others will soon. emulate: thi 
ampleand the League will be gn established ~ 
fact, enabling us to work out our. own salva. 
tion in that effective “and successful manner 
possible only to earnest, zealous women. , 


Mary Cuurcn TERRELL. 
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Our Literary Department. 


INSPIRATION. 

(Written expecially for RinGwoon's JOUKNAL.) 
According to an eastern legend, the child 
when born receives two companions directly 
opposite in character, who attend him from 
the cradle to the grave and seek at all ,times 
to gain full. control of his personality. In 
this they are only partially successful, for 


sometimes one is in the\agcendency, some-' 


times the other; and when finally he yields 
himself quite fully to the ‘influence of one to 
the exclusion of the other, the opposite char- 
acter: stands ready to pull him in another 
direction at the first‘opportunity. 

- The opposing principles of good and evil 
are very thinly disguised in this tale, and as 


| constant companions’ they still attend the 


youth of to-day, for ‘‘Our acts our angels 
are,” which lead us to follow the inspiration 
of the true or the false.” 

Endymion, a mortal, says the Greek myth, 
was visited by a goddess in his dreams, and 
Keats, with his delightful imagery, makes use 
of the legend to show how the inspiration o 
that face follows the young man until it 


onscious of the Ego 
toX:our. wondering 
D dreamed of. -Jean 
PaulRichtereigthe Solography,” gives a 
‘vivid ‘descriptiomof{bs'discovery of the Ego, 
the divine “face; the}attendant principle—call 
it by what termi-yousplease, the inner meaning 
i {iNever;" says Jean Paul, “shall 
I forget thevinner:sensation, hitherto untold 
to any, 'wheniI.was present at the birth of my 
self-cunsciousnéss;of *-which “I-can: specify 
both-/timeand:‘place:“ One“ mornid{; when | 
still:quitéa young child, I. was standing“under.- 
the doorway.and- looking “towards’. the wood- : 
stack:on:the ‘left, when suddenly. the. ift®mal 
-visidn’ ‘Tate an:-Ego’ passed before me: like 4 
lightning: flash¢from heaven, and has remained 
<with.me -shising brightly ever since; my Ego - 
had ‘Sedn‘hiniself. then and forever.” 


~ <-It'isinofiigiven to every mortal to be thus 


conscidus: of.:that development which at one. 
time or another takes place in the life of each 
individual; it may not come so early in life ds- 
in the case related, but if we watch closel 
there comes a time when we n é able tos 
see, to hear or.to otherwise bécome conscious4+ 
of that first-inspiration which gave us the key= 
to life ‘and “its-possibilities, to the Ego within’ 
us:: To Abraham.it‘came in the voice of God;] 
td Jacob,-as to-Endymion, in a vision‘ of the 
night;“to Moses: in’ ‘the~ burning ushey 
~Columbus*as' he- sat\on. the quays 

: let fee y 


z 


= 


oy 


eee 
+ 


bh 


z 
: ents alt0 was a star. ee 
‘\paTt came'to Elizabeth: Ralls at the washtub, 


my 


“when she threw. up her hands, and exclaiming 


i, 


a EP eae ' 
Ct Une | 


ares 


‘and, Tooking -at-the stars, dreamed that_ the’ 


JY gee it? went out into the streets and 
gathered up such poor and ‘friendless, ones of 
her own race as she, found, took them to her 
own home and ministered to their -wants. 
To-day the Elizabeth Ralls Home bears fitting 
testimony to the intrinsic value of her inspir- 
ation, More than aquarto-century has passed 
since it came-to many men and women in the 


chains of bondage, who said, “I will be free,” - 


and the inspiration of that thought became 
their guardian angel by day and by night as 
they sought that heritage which is the highest 
heaven-born gift of God to man—liberty. 

Inspiration is an innate impulse to rise to 
ideals, and while the divine face or impulse 
may come at any period of life, as we have 
seen, it is essentially the gift of Heaven to 
youth, when the imaginative faculty is at flood 
tide. 

With the parent and teacher largely rests 
the responsibility of presenting the ideals 
which shall give rise to noble inspirations 
within the child. How easy it is to recall 
something that the dear mother or beloved 
teacher once said which set you to thinking 
about what you would like your life to be, and 
from that time how eagerly ybu bent/all your 
energies in that direction. If at last you 
reached the goal, did not the last step of. your 
course lie in the footprint of that first inspira- 
tion? . - 

The men ang women who have accom- 
plished most for suffering humanity were 
those who treasured their heaven-born inspir- 
ation as arichly jeweled crown, even if in 
place of the jewels it was thickly set with 
thorns, and the appearance of such men and 
women mark the historical epochs of the 
nations. Martin (Luther meets- the divine 
face, and we have the Reformation. Dante 
hears the voice, and we have the Divina 
Comedia. The Athens Parthenos was an in- 
spiration materialized anivory and gold; the 
Sistine Madonnajin-colo Cg Steer a 

“What the child ‘admired thé youth desired. 
and the man ‘acquired’),is-a'very-Ordinary.- bit, 


of history, yet therein’ lies:-niost of. our weal 


or woe, and through -its applications wevare- 


able to judge of thé.‘responsibility of ‘parent 
and teacher in the’ ¢ducation‘-of :the“child. 
Place before him for inspirattén ideals worthy. 
of his highest admiratio that he may desire 
* them in youth and acquiré‘them:in. manhood. 
Early inspirations are. easily~stunted, ‘easily 
blighted, easily perverted; ~.as 74 “result, : all 
along the line of march many have’ fallen by 
the ‘wayside in their attempt to .follow ‘the 
ideals which have visited them in the stilfness 
of their inner consciousness: -hénce the:need 
of a judicious and fostering care: - If,at-all in 
“advance of the age, the ‘individual . must 
endure persecution 


ation. Spinoza received» the’-curse*(oF, .the 


1% 


ewish church on. account ‘of:;his' doctrines; 


md o 


eGatiieo was threatened with the horrors of the 


Tiquisition because his. ‘telescope “revealed 


Baiwhat every schoolboy -of to-day.has seen— 


5 


“the moons of Jupiter—and was ‘imprisoned . 
© because he taught that the earth moves. Ex- 
periments along the line. of chemical and 
physical science, came as an inspiration to the 

gdod old monk, Roger Bacon, but for this in- 
‘% spiration he received-fifteen years of imprison* 

ment; he age of “eighty released from 
tison“only to die in the midst.of his enemies, 


itis not strange that he uttered this melancholy 


for the sake of ‘his inspir- | 


Set 
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cry, ‘Would thn Thad not given myself so 


much trouble for science.” 
-In our own times inspiration came to Dar- 
win and made of him a scientist, but the 
‘clergy and the ‘scientist could not agree and 
old-time warfare of science and religion 
renewed itself. - 
Inspiration ‘comes to races as well as indi- 
viduals when the mind is ripe for the change 
which must take place in the inner and outer 
life. It bas recently come to Japan, and as a 
result, witness the change in the government, 
religion, manners and customs of the Japan- 
ese. And come to us it must and will, filling 
the soul of the race with divine impulses, 
with songs that have never been sung, with 
words that have never been written or spoken, 
with principles that have never been formu- 
lated; and lo! while we wait Prometheus 
passes! Catch now a vital spark! 
“Beautiful is the tradition 
Of that flight through heavenly portals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the fire of the immortals! 
* * * 
Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 
Making nation nobler, freer.” 
J. S. YATES. 


en 


aka PAGE IN RACE HISTORY. 


“Yet-I doubt not through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, : 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.”’ y 


A few weeks ago a number of the ladies of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kass 
(two cities very closely related in distance, 
business relations and other affinities) united 
in forming an organization known as the Col- 
ored Woman’s League. The object of such 
a league chas been set forth in this paper ina 
previous number, in which the entire pream- 
ble of the constitution was given. It is 
‘therefore only necessary to say at this time 
that the Kansas City organization realizes the 
benefits resulting to the race from the pursuit 
of each and all of the objects therein stated, 
and also. that in these twin cities the urgent 
necessity of the hour is of an industrial 
nature, namely, that of opening more fully to 
_our girls and women some of the trades and 
industries. With this end in view the league 
proposes to purchase a building in which 
industries or trades, such as cooking, dress- 
making, millinery, hairwork, etc., may be suc- 
cessfully taught and conducted on business 
principles. We have been incorporated under 
the laws of Missouri. A flourishing class in 
fine needlework is already in operation, and 
by the last of May we hope to have our dress- 
making department in good running order. 
‘The league has a membership of about two 
hundred, including our junior workers. A 
mothers’ meeting is held monthly, at which 
‘time important and practical subjects are dis- 
“cussed, and the same in regard to time and 
manner of conducting exercises is true of the 
‘junior meeting. , , 
- The movement has received the hearty 
endorsement of the clergy, press, literary soct- 
eties and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The pastors open the doors of. their 
churches to the league at regular intervals, at 
which time members are allowed to conduct 
the services and present to the audience the 


various mectings are well attended. + The’fol- 
lowing is a list of the officers: President, 
Mrs. ‘J. Silone Yates; vice-president, . 


Anna H. Jones; recording secretary, Miss 
Belle Northern; treasurer, Mrs. 1. Day in 


association with Mrs. Geo. Booth, Mrs. B.. -«: 
B. Brown, Miss Florence Smith, Mrs. C. H. .! 

J. Taylor, Mrs. M. Tompkins- as board of 
directors. Wess 


The Kansas City league ; very heartily: 
endorsed Mrs. A. J. Cooper as delegate to_the_ 


Congress of Representative Women, and will _ J 


be very happy to hear from the various 
leagues already established through the col- 
umns of this magazines. JoG.cYates: 


THE OFFERTORY. a 


(Written especially for Rrncwoop’s JouRNAL.) 


I came, a devotee, to true Friendship’s shrine, 

And placed on the altar the gifts that were mine; 

Near by it the goddess invisible stood, 

Rejecting the bad and accepting the good. 

The gifts that I tendered were wealth, honor, 
fame, ' 

High social position and world-renowned name, — 

And all other attributes mortals do prize 

Among their possessions beneath the blue skies 

When high on the altar my gifts I had placed, 

Such gifts as I deemed any shrine would have 
raced, 

In patience I waited, in faith did believe 

The goddess my great olfertuire would receiva 

But, like Baal’s prophets, [ waited in vain, 

No fire descended like a gentle rain; 

Instead came a wind, like a deluge of wrath, 

And ~ .2pCo’erthe altdrWhicn etood in itp pee 

My gifts to the cardinal points were dispersed— © 

Of all dire discouragements, this was the worst. 

‘Then heard [ the voice of the goddess unseen 


Say, “Chiid, dy not tempt me with wordly gifts = $ 


mean; 


' Perhaps one withheld which you may regard 


small es 
Will prove more acceptable than great one@all.” 
Without and within me I searched with great 

care err SS : 
To see if one gift I could find anywhere: ~ 


Just as I decided the search to give o'er; 4 


The thought of a small spark of love th 
mine ‘ 
Prompted me it to offer at true Friendship’s , 
shrine. ate a 
Obeying the impulse, myself soon I found ~ f 
Before Friendship’s altar; in silence profound 
Thereon placed the spark of true love I had 
brought, ; : 


w 


And stood back to see what a change would be “s 


_ wrought. : , 

As soon as the spark touched the altar, a flame, 

Whose brilliance all others. would put toa 
shame, : 

Leaped forth likea tongue, as if "twould devqur 

he altar and contents in that self-samé hour. + 

The goddess addressed me: ‘‘See what y 
have done; - 

Of all the gifts offered, this is but the one 

Worthy of my acceptance; its fervor and light 

Shall never be extinguished, but shall wax 
more bright, $ 

And send forth its beams o’er Eternity’s strand, 

To guide mortal’s footsteps to Canaan's fair 


land. - Mamit Eroisr Fox. 


Chillicothe, O. 


work to be accomplished. iby ular meetings \"- 
are held weekly at present, ard all of..the: 


Bishop Handy; corresponding secretary, Miss... % 
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“NOTES FROM MY STUDY TABLE.” 


In my yard playing with my boys are two 
little girls who evidently have come for the 
first time for they are strangers to me. They 
have captured my little boy’s wagon and are 
having it after their own style and fashion. 
The one is very hungry for a ride and is 
seated comfortably while she awaits the other 
to draw the wagon. But she is not anxious 
to pull, rather preferring to ride. She does 
everything to get the other out but ask her 
out. She makes her change position. Sit- 
ting with feet to the front. Sits her with feet 
to the rear. Pulls her feet over the side— 

s them astride ie pole—but there is no 
omplaint, for there is the ride in prospect. 

This made me think of the politician who 
seeks official station. It does not matter to 
him how he “gets there” so he achieves unto 
the point. Te will go any way that men are 
willing to take him, i 
convénience. He will ride into office in any 
style, He will go head first or foot first. He 
will go backwards or face forward. He will 
make himself a public martyr to get into 
office.. He will ride in or you may drag him 
in. All he wants is to get in. 
* Fi * 
Xtthough the shifting winds reminds us yet 
of the month of March there are abundant 
‘signs of life and therefore of spring, in all 
the vegetable world. I have been much in- 
. structed out of the‘development of a beautiful 
maple standing just in front of my door. Its 
“spreading branches are but a few feet from 
my study window and I have had the keenest 
_interest in its development this spring from 
‘the tiniest leaf bulb to the. nqw spreading 
leaves. 

When once the work of putting out its fol- 
iage was begun it went forward whether amid 
sunshine or snow storm and every morning I 
se2med to see that progress had been made. 


x 


a7 But for the last few days of showers and 


sunder the benign rays of the sun the foliage 
seems to have leaped toward maturity, so that 
to-day the tree istaking on a beautiful green 
‘ang the ground bears traces of shadow. As 
look upon it-Fam made to feel that this is 
the result of rain'and sunshine. Only a few 
weeks ago this beautiful maple was leafless 
and the winter’s storm swept through it while 
its bare and skeleton arms were lifted_toward 


He will suffer any in-' 


=e 
stage prefigures man, In the days of sin and 
wandering the témpests of sin howl through 
his barren life, but under the rains and sun: 
shine of grace he may bloom with foliage 
and throb with life. The barren life is the 
life without rains and sunshine of grace. 


* * 
* 


As one looks out upon the hurrying throng 
crowding all our thoroughfares he is made to 
question it for the inner motive or jmpulses 
driving it, And it seems that the. simplest 
answer is, Bread. The great world. goes 
seeking bread. Man says I must have bread 
if Lam to continue life. The early rising, the 
daily struggle, the weary turning to his rest at 
night bears along the record of a struggle for 
bread. Our deepest philosophy of life seems 
to say TP must have bread to live. Vhis was 
the argument of the wily one who said to the 
hungered Christ, “Command - that 
stones be made bread.” In other words he 
meant to imply that if Christ would live he 
must have bread. And man has_ scarcely 
been able to rise above this idea of life. But 
a moment's glance at the reply of the Saviour 
ought to lead us to a higher and larger view 
of life. Said’the Christ: ‘‘Man shall not live’ 
by bread alone.” .We have been victimized 
and befooled by the delusion that man can- 
not live without bread. We have shut our- 
selves up to the thought that God has but a 
single way of keeping us alive. Let us hear 
Christ. ‘“Take no thought or care for to-mor- 
row what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink.” 
Life is not a question of eating or drinking. 
God can make us live by a thousand means. 
Man has degraded life into a hunt for bread. 

esus Christ would ennoble it by starting man 
in quest of something more noble and thus he 
is still saying to the struggling toiler: Seek 
ve first the kingdom of God.” The man who 
spends his life in a struggle for bread _ has lost 
out of it all that, hallows and makes life worth 
the living. Now reader, what is your phi- 


these | 


losophy of life?’ Does it begin and end its cir- 
cle with bread? Spread the sails of your being 
and let the breath of God fill them and thus 
mount up from earth to heaven ‘and know 
that the only life which dwells securely in the 
earthly kingdom is that one which has set u 
in it, the heavenly kingdom. ' 
* * * 

“If I just had the opportunity.” ‘‘As soon 
as an opportunity presents itself.” These are 
expressions we hear frequently from those 
with whom we walk. ‘Out of my own exper- 
ience I am persuaded that many -a man sits 
wating for, or tramps the street looking for, 
an opportunity, when opportunities dance 
about him: like will-o-the-wisps. We forget 
that opportunitjes are swift-winged. They 
are never found standing or loitering Dut they 
are daily winging past us. Opportunities are 
numerous, but the men who can see them 
seize them and wield them are few. The 
open trail car presents an opportunity at each 
seat for mounting it, but in its hurrying flight 
those opportunities blend and dance together 
in such confusion that you are scarcely able 
to sepatate and seize one. The people in the 
world who do not seem to get on and whose 
existence seems a blank, are not the people 
who have no opportunities’ to make life a 
source of joy to themselves and a blessing to 
others, but they are those who have slopt 
through their opportunity or have been be- 
wildered by them as they swept past. In the 
story of Ben-Hur, he is represented as enter- 
ing acertain palace whose ponderous doors 


a pitiless sky. Thus to me the tree in each / swing back without sound or sign of physical | 


\ 


t 
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force andihe enters to findNbinself a‘ prisoner: ,- 
for those doors. stood -figmi against hit best ~ 


strength. So the doors: of Opportunity open’: 
and close, -They open. without’ .our effort, — 
once closed we never can’open. them. , They 
shut men in, they shut men .out. .The man 
shut in by-an opportunity which masters him 
isin as sad a plight as the man shut out. 
Not all the wrecks about us have been driven 
upon the duter wall, but many are broken 
onthe inner wall of opportunity. A ‘man 
may see an opportunity and crowd through 
the open door when he has not the native 
genius or tact to wield it, and ride on its 
crest to success. Now reader, sharpen just 
a little vision and I believe that you will not 
be found waiting for an opportunity, but you 
will be dazzled by their multiplicity, Do not 
molt over your present and past, do not 
charge providence foolishly, but believe that 
God has given enough when he has given op- 


portunity. ‘ 


* * 
* 


Think of it as you will the fact remains 
that our thought concerning individuals and 
our respect for them is shaped by what we 
know of them. Itis true that Godis no re- 
spector of persons, but man always has been 
and he ever will be.. What a man is in him- 
self or what he is through his ancestry when 
known to us makes a difference in our esti- 
mate of him. I remember during my period 
of study at Boston, Mass., there sat atthe head 
of Bromfield street on Trement, an old beggar 
woman who had turned the crank of her old 
hand organ until well nigh -every tune had 
been turned out and refused to be turned in 
again. As day by day I passed her by I 
pitied her poverty stricken condition. But 
ona day I learned a bit of her history. I 
learned that she was a French baroness. She 
once possessed wealth and title, but wealth 
was swept away ina financial storm and at 
the demise of her husband she was left in 
poverty. She made her way to this country, 
took up her stand at the parting of the ways 
where men thronged and had again accumu- 
lated thousands, of -dollars. Yet. because of 
the ease and profitableriess.of :the beggar life 
she held her place-on‘the-,street-and waited § 
for the:charitable-penny:""Learning that in § 
her-I-look upon‘a'titled woman and a woman Es 
though.in Fags; iot’poor,* my estimate of her § 
was entirely:cnanged;.for here was one titled 


_and rich .in.the ‘gatb. of. povery. _ The. world 


has’ thus suffered change-of thought concern- § 
ing Christ. “Born ina manger, worked as a 
carpenter, had r-*.where to lay his‘head and 
men thought hita-ayoor, pretender. But ing 
that manger-was born a king and at the com- 
mand of.the carpenter. of Nazareth lay the 
wealth of universal forces... He was therefore, 
a perpetual surprise’to those about him, and 
thus he led them up from the smaller to the 
larger. thought concerning-himself until at 
the Cross‘his enemies declared him to be the 
Son of God. To-day the world honors the 


- manger because of him whom tt sheltered and 


the cross is glorified because of him_who died :~ 
upon it. .The very.mountains which he trod - 
and the. cities where he taught are famed’ 
through him.” How a knowledge of a man 
changes the world’s estimate of him. } 


For Five ‘dash ess suit will 


be sent for a boy of five 


ars, ~For Saven 


-cash subscriptions a wht will besent for & 


boy of seven ygaré. For Ten cash ‘sab- 
scriptions a gut” will-be ‘sent for.a boy.o 
ten yearpe™ 5 ns Nira aa 
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RINGWOOD'S ArRb-A} -AME RICAN JOURNAL OF FASIIION, 


MRS. THOMPSON, 


THE DECEA8ED WIFE OF RT. REV. J. P. THOMP- 


SON OF THE A. M. E. ZION CHURCH. 
(Written Especially for RINGWOOD's JOURNAL.) 
The late Mrs. Catherine Thompson, wife 
of the late Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, M. D. 
D. D., of Newburgh, N. Y., was born Feb. 7, 
1817, at North Hampton, Lehigh county, Pa. 


She was a daughter of Simon Cornelius and ; 


Elizabeth Gilchrist. She was married in Wil- 
liamsport on November 16, 1841. She was 
an exceptional woman in many: respects, 
amiable; pious, devout. She was a great 
organizer and had wonderful executive ability. 
Her greatest delight was in the Sunday 

- School work. She devoted hours of earnest 
thought and prayer to the most effective means 
of attracting the youthful mind to the truths 
of the scriptures. In the work she was earnest 
and persevering and by her winning manner 
captivated the. hearts of 'the:-children, ‘drew 
them together, abd, er: labors : were” most 
always bountifully’ rewagded..” In ‘church soci- 
ety work Mrs. ‘Thompson’ occupied the high- 
est place among -her.: ‘sister laborers; ° always 
willing, always ready; no. sacrifice séemed too 
_gteat for her to make: for the “good of the 
cause. She was long: Zhonored: as the presi- 
“ dent of the sons and: daughters’ of conference 
of her church (A, MOE. LY: and was.-always 


active in perfecting plans for its advancement. 
The bible was her book’ of, books:and her 
‘familiarity with its contents was as remarkable 
as her many faculties. Indeed: in. depth of 
learning she ably coped with many. of. the 
clergy of her day. She.was"a’ valuable help 
mate to her husband and’ many: long: hours 
found them together. discussing intel i 
ural doctrines. 


During the dark due of, vee vher. ini 


was riveted on the work of allaying the suffer- 
ng of her unfortunate fellow creatures. Many 
clever schemes she devised in effecting their 
escape from bondage. The, incidents she 
:and the bishop have related have been: most 
“Sthrilling in detail. The last official place Mrs. 
“Thompson held was as treasurer of the ladies’ 
home and foreign missionary society of the 
donnection. She died March 4, 1893, leav- 
Sing her life-partner and:one daughter, Mary 
“Ac Alsdorf, wite of Prof, D. 1. Alsdorf, and 
three grand ebusiee to mourn her loss. 


y 


MAY. 
aecleee especially for RINGWOOD'S JOURNAL.) 


We soon shall have the summer flowers, 
In mountain and in dell; 

The birds shall soon in woodland bowers, 
Their pent-up gladness tell. 


_Soon nature shall herself adorn, 
In matchless robes of green; 
For summer’s smiles shall kiss the worn, 
fCold cheek of spring’s dead queen. 


But why should I my grief restrain 
Upon the lap of May? 
Let me forget earth’s tireless pain, 
Nor wish to further stray! 
T. THOMAS FORTUNE. 
New York City, May 1. 


HEART TQ HEART TALKS. 


June! The month of ‘‘more abundant 
life’+-the month when the flowers are given 
away, the month when the June roses are so 
abundant that you can even ask your neigh- 
bors to give you a few. 
with such abundant life! Such gencrusity! 
Such sympathy that you can even go and ask 
them for the flowers—the perfume you sorely 
need. Now, if the outward will only suggest 
‘the inward. Many-years ago I committed to 
‘memory a few lines that come to me-so often 
when I see people who have so much of outer 


life, and yet are not rich in thought and feel- 
ing. 


“Man’s bliss comes never to him from without, 


The rich man buys his pleasures all for naught; 
The loftiest oft stands hollow as the poor; 
Love fills the soul, and keeps it full of help 
Yor others; sweet refreshinent to itself, 
‘The good man has life’s fountain in himself." 
. Thope the young Daughters will commit 
these lines to memory. Oh, how many times 
have L said, in the years gone down into the 
past: 
‘(Man's bliss comes never to him from without,’ 
and I have said to myself, for I have a way of 
talking to myself, ‘‘There is no use in your 
thinking if your circumstances were different 
you would be different. If you cannot be 
happy now, you would not be happy then. 
You carry the machinery of happiness or un- 
happiness in yourself.’ Of course, she wanted 
to talk’ back, but I would not listen to her; I 
simply kept repeating 
“Man's bliss comes never to him from without.’ E 
THE Bopy AND THE SPIRIT. 


I never go toanew place, or see things 
that are new to me, but I get some lessons, 
and then I want to give them to my circle. 


Since we last came together I have been ata | 


The purpose of this column department is to bring us into closer relations by personal and familiar “talks.” 
s 


O, for more natures 
| 


-All 


letters intended for this department should be addressed to Mrs. I. I. Lee,t 134 Carpenter St, Philadelphia, Pa 


sanitarium for rest, and so much interested »& 
me there in the way of illustrations. I shall ' 
never forget the first morning I went into the ° 
room where I was to avail myself of “the ~ 
movement cure.” The hum of machinery. - 2 
was all over the room—a machine for each. + 7 
part of the body, All that was necessary was ~ 
adjustment; if the adjustment was not prop--—~" 
erly seen to you might get hurt. In that 
moment I seemed to see all the machinery of 
life, all the domestic machinery that we have 
to get adjusted in order to get the benefit from 
life. I suppose if we could only seethat alk <_ 
that is painful in our life is for our benefit, 
and we have but to putourselves in right rela- 
tions to it to be constantly enriched, I have 
a dear friend who felt at one time in her life 
that the great need with her was patience. 
She was a remarkably quick woman. She ex- — 
ecuted her thoughts rapidly. At the time shey- 
felt she needed patience she had a nurse fo 
her children who was painfully slow. On 
day it suddenly flashed over her that this gir). - 
was providen*. ‘iy sent tq teach her -pati¢. “ 
Sue needed that piece ot “machinery. As 2s 38 
afterwards said, ‘‘I made a chariot of her and = 
rode into patience.” Perhaps the “incom- : | 
patibility” we hear so much of nowadays. > 
tight be used for the perfection of husband . ot 
and wife if we read character deep enough.- 
I heard of a wife in answer to a question, wy 
don’t see how you can love a man so cruel<as 
your husband is to you,” replying; “I see not 
what he is, but what he will be some ‘day. ue 
Maybe there is something for us still. to‘learn 
in that wonderful 13th chapter of 1st Corin-, 


thians, and the lesson it teaches AS t 


{hopeth all things.” 
THe Lesson I rekuee, 


But I started to tell of the lessons the sani-S 5 
tarium taught me.- We all took exercises in +>: 
physical coulbuires and our teacher aide 
“there are very few women who know - how-..~ 
to walk correctly,” then she added, ‘don’t'¥! 
think you have an easy task before you; ‘you: ' 
will be so apt to fall back into your old... 
ways,”’ and was startled when she said, “If #@ 
you intend to learn how to stand straight and 
walk correctly, you need to think of it every 
hour of the day and dream of it at night.” 

In that moment I seemed to see what purpose 
was necessary in life to stand upright, cone 
the deepest sense, to walk correctly. For thax’ 
moment I forgot all about physical culture th - 
the thought of what was required in spiritual \ 
culture, and yet health of body and health-of “y 
mind go together. “I beseech you,” said St. 
Paul, “present your bodies.” The body is the 
vehicle for the spirit. It never seemed’more . 
desirable than now to have good healthy 
bodies for healthy spirits .to live in. Take’ 
any light that. comes to you and act on. 
it for the perfection of the house you live in 
—yourown body. 
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Six Mowrus, - - - 

Tuner Montus, -- - 

In Clubs of Ten (one year.) - - — - 

In Clubs of Ten (six months,)  - -_ 

[n Clubs of Five (six months,) : 

{n-advance to any part of the United States and 
Canada, and to all Foreign Countries. 
Address all communications to 


RINGWOOD’S JOURNAL. 
Office of Publication, 88 Harmon Street, Gloveland, 0. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Names of all Subscribers are registered as 
soon ag received, and papers and premiums promptly 
forwarded. © 
- Postage.—The postage to all parts of the United 
States and Canada is prepaid by the publishers except i 
the ary of Cleveland, City subscribers are required to 
add 12 cents to the subscription price to cover delivery 
charges. Subscribers in Foreign countries must add 2 
‘cents for each paper, or 24 cents for the year, to the 


e—uunbscriptiod price, for postage. 


Remittances should be made by Express, Moncey 
Order, Post Office Money Order or Draft payable to 
{: R. Coston, 86 Harmon St., or by Registered Letter. 

cither of the above forms insures absolute safety from 
losses by mail. 


Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens that 
% pumbers of our papers sent to, subscribers are lost 
in the mails. In case you do not receive any 
number when due, inform us by postal card at the ex- 
piration of ten days from that date, and we will cheer- 
fully forward a duplicate of the missing number. 
Please be Particular. when sen‘ing your subscrip- 
. tlopto state with whui issue you wish to coOminence. 
Most Important of all.—tIn every letter that you 
write us, never fail to five your full address, plainly 
written (in ink,) name post office, county and State. 


Advertising rates glyen on application. 


THE JouRNAL may be had at all news 
stands. | . ? 


ALL communications should, contain 
atwocent stamp to insure an imme 


es diate. answer. ve 
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TROWELING agents,Messrs.R.F’. Douge, 
G-E. Fuelber, Miss H. Vinton Davis, 
Mrs. J. Miles and Miss M. V. Dorster. 


“WE have dated the present issue as 
being for the month Bua in order to 
anticipate the months as is done 
_otber-monthlies. Each subscriber will 
eet the numbers due.—Ep. hag ace 
Jd VSO ial a A erence 
oF “It will be the pleasure of the JOURNAL 
‘ev to publish:the lecture of Mrs. Fenwick 
* »Millersand thus have this noble woman 
‘speak to us upon’ “Wives and Mothers; 
ocdhei Civil Duties,” as effectively, it is 
“hoped, as if we were present. Ep. 
AS 


a ’ 
“ THE next'issue of the JourNAL will 
introduce a series of “Plain Talks to 
Our. Boys.” They will be contributed 
by Rev. Daniel Shaw, of this city. 

ois a gentleman. of scholarly attain- 
ments.and earnest mien. . His influence 
is apparent; .it-is seen in the social life 
of the young people of this community. 

Bo Kenia fig aa Cape, ae La “ ’ 


RINGWOOD’S8 AFRO-AMERICAN, sok OF. FASHION. - 
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Mrs. Fenwick Miller will attend the 
World's Congress. of Representative 
Women as an official representative 
from the Women’s Franchise eee of 
England, and will deliver an a dress 
upon “Wives and Mothers; Their Civil 
Duties,” inthe Department Congress of 
the National, American Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. | 
Mrs. J. Rtncwoop Coston: 

The National Council of, Women of 
the United States cordially invite you 
to be present at its Department Congress 
to be held in Department Hall, Il, May 
16th,tin the Word's Conftrress of Repre- 
sentative Women. : 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
Cor. Sec'y. National Council of Women. 

Edgewater, Chicago, April, 1893. 

THE Colored American of Washington, 
D. C., is the latest race venture in jour- 
nalism. It is a sensible, well edited and 
interesting sheet. If intelligent, timely 
editorials, marked literary ability, good 

ress work and confidence in the moral, 
intellectual and material possibilities of 
the race are worth anything, the Colored 


American deserves a high place among: 


our best newspapers. 


RinGwoop'’s JOURNAL OF FASHION 
has published several poems breathing 
forth the divine afflatus of a poet from 
whom we may expect much in the 
future. Miss Mamie E., Fox. is, the 
young poetess, who gives evidence. of 
great talentand genuine literary ability. 
A Cincinnati paper recently published 
one of her short stories, which. has 
received cncomiums from several able 
critics.—Colored American. 


Tue attention of our womenis direct-: 
ed to “The Colored Women’s League,’ 


as presented in other columns of this is- 
sue, by Mrs. J. Salome Yates and Mrs. 
M. Church Terrell. The necessity of 
such an organization is apparent. Im- 
agine the influence of the W.C.T. U. 
for good among those with whom it op- 
erates, anda slight estimate of the good 
which the proposed league can be made 
to accomplish for us may.be had., 


“Aunt Linpy” is a story founded 
- Mrs. , 


upon facts of real life, b 
William EE. Matthews, ‘Victoria 
Earle,” of our editorial staff. In this 


little book of sixteen pages Mrs. Mat:: 


thews reveals the benevolent heart of 
our people. Though misused for years, 
“Aunt Lindy's” heart was ever sur- 
charged with love for her oppressors. 


It it happily finds access, as I hope- 
it will, to the homes of large numbers. 


of white women, it will do much to de- 
velop an helpful interest. If it fail to 
find access to their-homes, its value will 
not have been lost to us; for fortunately 
no one can read it without having been 
touched by a love almost infinite in its 


fullness. 
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AND this reminds-m¢Anew that “our. 
women". are ‘not onl taking care’ of: 
themselves, in the main, iti'the ordinary. 
walks of -life, as well-as. “our men,” but’ - 
that they are doing a good’ -work in the 
higher walks of life. i one will ever 
be-able to estimate the extent and ‘ben- 
efit of the,splendid work they have 
done and are doing as educators, not 
only in the public schools, but in the 
Sunday schools as well.. The woman- 
hood of the race has demonstrated that 
it is very strong in moral and mental 
force. One has only to read regularly 
RinGcwoon’s AFRO-AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or FASHION to note that “our women” - 
write with as great force and with 
vastly more purity of style and cleva- 
tion of thougnt than “our men.” And 
no man of us has produced a work of 
fiction which will compare favorably 
with “Iola Leroy,” by Mrs. F. E. W. 
Harper. It isa pleasure and an inspir- 
ation to:meet a woman who has accom- 

lished’a successful work such as Mrs. 
Robinson has to her credit—New York 


“Age. 


THE ills of idleness, which eventuate 
in crime, are not moveable by condem- 
nation. It is repressive and tends to in- 
crease them by separating the idle and 
criminal from those, and_ institutions 
which are most able and anxious to 
make them valuable members of society. 
Church organs should, as they can, not 
only destroy, but build. They can do 
much in this direction by suggesting the 
sanctity of: law and its divine. office. 
Law “though civil, is not less divine be- 
cause of its relation to the State. God 
has ‘revealed: but::one. purpose in law. 
Its ‘office is: constructive. ; 

‘related.toithe State 

from=our, pulpits. 
Buhive “been en- 
névimbent upon 


should=: 


parc. to.send theirchildren to school 
etween certaliiSyears..’As citizens of 
these statés*parents-of our youth ignore 
their lawsxy:Théyxfail:to see that these 
laws, as béing:forsthe greatest good of ~ 
their'youth,-andthat:their observance 
and entorceméntiwillléssen .the num- 
bers from which-thé criminal classes are” 
augmentéd, “Thosé favored by the acci- 
dent of:color sée'that these laws are en- 
forced. as:rélates to their youth. A fool- 


ish, and’sinful¢élannishness enslaves us 


too largélyiiso-largely as to’prevent us 
froin-giving. tote State the benefit of.- 


“our:influénce. «The favored of accident, 
‘are likewise indifferent tftheir enforce: =:- 
-ment’so far’as relates to their enforce- 


ment against us; hence large numbers . 


are allowed to; become criminal. Our: 
clergy and organs canat least point out. - 
our énslavement, emancipate us and~ 
show that the observance and enforce-. 
ment of educational enactments by our-.. 
selyes against ourselves .will.be.for our ~ 
higher good, and the weal of..the “state~ 


and community. ee 
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LION. 


g@F-We will be glad to answer any questions we can, 
asked by or with reference to ‘Our Girls.’’ Please ad- 
- dress all inquiries or other communications to 
(Mrs.) Suste I. SHORTER, 
Wilberforce, Greene, Co.,-O. 


St 


Plain Talks t0 Our Girls. 


(Written especially for RinGwoon's JOURNAL) 
My Dear GIRLS: 

From the many letters I have received 
burdened with questions asked by you, 
it would seem you wished me to con- 
tinue queries indefinitely. 

QUERIES. 

1, Please supe a plan to aid in keep- 
ing the school room and lobby floors 
comparatively free from mud this spring 
weather, and greatly oblige a teacher. 

2,.Please tell a “shut-in” something 
about the exhibit of our girls at the 
World’s Fair.) delete Mare Ni aay 

3. [ read an‘article. on:letter writing 
in which thé man‘ said::#Most women 
don't know how: to-writé;a‘lettér:” .. Do 
you believe it?s) Mens + at 

Mud, properly used,-is very beneficial; 
trample it under. foot,-.especially.with 
falling’ rain drops, and it-becomes a nui- 

‘sance. 1 see the merry ‘groups “of chil- 
dren, at the signal. ofthe" bell; form in 
line and march through* hall and ‘lobby 

_ into the school room, leaving as their 
mark diamond chips of mud, lost set 
tings from the soles of shoes. whose 
wearers used no rubbers, and ‘in the 
lobby behind a_distractive. heap « of 
muddy-rubbers. What a vexation, then 
the mixing up at recess: -or close: of 
‘school, getting one of your:,shoésand 

one of your neighbor's, not ag oor as 


Fah eet 4 


crayon you are not stealing but just tak- 
sing home to little brother, teacher don’t 
care, (?) making it almost an impossibil- 
‘ity ov the part of the teacher to dismiss 
in order. Hewaver some teachers have 
4 everything paseed around before dis- 
 missal, which saves much confusion, but 
keeps the:mud. Most school girls carry 
z be : ‘ « 


\ 


a hand bag or satchet; now if each one | 


would secure a small, cheap flour sack, 
take off rubbers before entering school 
house, place in four sack, roll up and 
deposit in satchel, you will hide away 
much mud. The bag can hang on the 
same peg under your wraps, thus being 
easily identified. Those who do not 
wear rubbers can place inside their flour 
sack a rag, or better, an old shoe brush 
and dispose of when not in use the same 
as the rubbers. 
start the enterprise and report success. 

2. {four dear girl who is “shut in” 
as she styles it, from the rest of the world 
by ill health, will be patient and wait a 
little, | may be able to tell her very 


many things about the exhibit of our | 
1 have seen ; 
some work done by our girls for the ex. | 
hibit which is a fair sample, | believe, | 
others have done. As our 


girls at the World’s Fair. 


of what man 


girl lives in Ohio I will say lor her grat- 


ification the works of the Atro-Ameri- | 


can girls and boys of Ohio are in the 
same building as other girls’ and boys’ 
works. They are side by side in de- 
partments from the kitchen and farm to 
the polished walls of our colleges and 
universities. I hope to spend some time 
at this wonderful fair, sight-seeing, and 
will gladly tell this and other girls. who 
may not be able to go, privately, or 
through our column, all [ can concern- 


ing any point of intercst they may | eller j 
i | proved to be a race ot idiots, Dr. Brinton’s 
| elaboration might not appear so fallacious ; 
| but when a century produces but one Jn 
i many thousands who” rears his @wn monh-- 
‘ mént and writes his own epitaph, what can 


desire. 

3. The question has been discussed 
frequently as to whether or not a woman 
can write a letter, and’ now somebody 
says she cannot, and lam asked if I be- 
lieve the statement correct. 
that is rather a close question, and were 
I not a woman, | believe 


I want to hear from all of 
you, yes, want each one of you to write 
me a letter soon, and say whatever else 
you please, but answer the questions at 
the finis of this. 


you to answer some of them for me. | 
wish I could tell you all the good things 
said, and must tell you one thing that 
one of you wroteme. Says one: “Boys 
are as interested as girls, and parents 
are very grateful for the good work 
Rincwoob is doing their boysand girls.” 
Let me as asmall part of RINGWOOD, as- 
sure these aratelul parents, these inter- 


ested boys and girls, we humbly bow in, 
thankfulness to Him: who holds us as in- | 


struments in His hands for good. We 
are willing to work, and the assurance 
you give of appreciation will but stimu- 

te us to greater action. 
GIRLS, WHO WILL ANSWER? 


1, Will you write mea letter that 


may be used as a sample? 

2. Are you interested in our talks? 
What special subject benefitted you 
most? 

3. What are you doing? 


graph? 


+ = 


me Should a school gin Spek ité notes {+ 


_.: 
society? 


Suppose the teacher -/7pear Rinawoon: 


Well nov: | 


I should be | 
charitable enough to give woman a 
’ chance to defend herself, against such a | 
“statement. 


As | stated before I | 


have many queries sent in and will ask | é , 
| solution of the great problem by which.they 
NE 


| can be reached. eet 


to a boy friend, and if shorshould, has 5 


| the teacher a right to read them?. 


6. At what age should a girl-enter 


7. How 


a girl of 15 wear her dress? 
8. Do you read much. what style? 
g. When shall [hear from your. 

Mrs. Susie I. SHORTER, 


I read with growing interest the very excel- 


long, i. ¢- what length shoud ae 


a 


ae 


ent letter from the pen of Mrs, M. C. Terrell, =>-— 


| which I found in your April number and I 


regret that every Caucasian in the United 
States will not have the opportunity to read 
and digest its sound logic. 

Individual cases below the average intellec- 
are set up as corner stones for the disparage- 
ment of the whole race. : 

The idiosyneracies of an individual are 
charged to the whole; so the unjust Caucas- 
ian reasons from the effect to a supposed 
cause, which reason without prejudice, would 
refuse to suggest. 

Where schools are thoroughly mixed the 


| 


— 


negro is in the minority and although theo ds ous” 


are always against him, he holds his own 

the race for excellence ; and all things being 
equal it is doubtful if the Caucasion would 
find himself superior in any way, If the 
whole white race with all its advantages of 
centuries, never produced an ignoramus, if 


Pak, 
4 
J 


§ 
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each one was a bright particular star in the ~ 


world of science or letters and the negro 


be expected of a race which, for centuries has 
been compassed about with chains ? 

The prejudices of the dominant race crowd 
the negro back every time he makes a step 
forward, and, he shows, to say the least, a re-- 
markable amount of. patience and persgver- 
ance. All of the illiterate people in America 
are not found in the negro.race. There are 
intelligent and ‘illiterate of both, the- latt 
being in the majority. The intellectual o¥s 


classes, and are puzzled, no little, avetthe 


an 


our race deplore the condition of the opposite _ 


Among all peoples, the classes most in need Ms 


| are those which are least anxious to embrace’: 
| the opportunities which are presented for. im-. << 
|’ provement; the ignorant being almost..a,Sepa- 
| rate people, with no sympathies in. common 


with the cultured; and too often, the reflex. 
action on an effort to’ benefit. the neéedy,~: 
proves it to be a disagreeable labor of love... 
One or two generations must pass away, 
before we can hope for much fram home 
influence, so that our immediate helps, though 


‘incomplete without the home, must come 

| from the school-room and the pulpit, conse — 
| quently, must require more time to reach ther 
"| desired end. x 


When thatera arrives when the indepen-, 
dence of the pulpit assures freedom of speech, 


| and thereby the work begun in the school: is - 
| continued from year to year, 


and from genera- 
tion to generation, then, and not till then 
shall the millenium dawn; but. so we must 


| advance step by step, and -our posterity 
4. Will yon send me your photo- | 


“Shall reap in due season, if we faint not.” 
SarAH G. JONES. 
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S>MOTHERS& 


CORNER. 


We invite the attention of all mothers to this 
departmgat of our journal, and hope we may sometimes 
-aef from you on the most important subject of rearing 
and caring for children. We shall expect letters from 
many on such topics. Address’ all communications to 
Mrs. E. C, Nesner, 
287 Poplar Street, CIncinNatt, O. 


REARING OF CHILDREN, 
(Written especially for Rincwoon's JOURNAL.) 
Not that I have such an experience in 
bringing up children (for 1 have only one), 
by this subject was the firsts’, spring up in 
‘my mind and I scarcely think too much can 
ever be said upon it.. It is true, every one of 
us have different ideas, still I believe we, who 
have good intentions and use the right method 
in this direction, will influence those who are 
careless and cause them to do likewise. In 
my opinion, the proper way to deal with chil- 
’ dren is to allow them certain privileges, al- 
though I do not mean to say that we should 
have them fenced in by a great list of rules 
for they will then, perhaps, be found climb- 
ing ovef all, but our ruling should be firm and 
Simple. We often make a child believe that 
such and such a duty to be performed is al- 
most a mountain to climb from the manner 
we speak, or ask a question. Story .books, 
simple games, toys, or any little object of in- 
terest will be proper for their amusement, as 
‘you know, dear readers, their little hands and 
minds-need to be busjly engaged as they, will 
O neither be éontented nor thrive without it. 
~*: Put them’in school at the proper age so that 
7. \ they may become’accustomed to the usuages 
“of the school room in order to prepare’ them 
for thé sterner work as they are developed. 
43 Te, Sabbath school should never be left out 
3Fforin it they are taught the religious truths 
“<and duties of life. Some of us fal quite a 
: number of times to give the best instruction 
to our boys and girls, then after we cannot 
control them we start them to school to shift 
the responsibility off on the teacher. This, 


of course, seems unfitiin us to givé them their, 


‘ 


i 


if 
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sway at home then sent them to school to 
be bent in—or taught how to act, This is 
the reason we have so much trouble in trying 
to keep them there and as a rule they have to 
suffer on the account of our neglect. Let 
us learn to ask God for his assistance, so 
that we may be better equipped for our part 
of training and all other blessings will be 
added, For at this point all of the funda- 
mental principles of right living should be 
placed before themand this work rests upon 
our shoulders. Use them to be neat and 
cleanly-like so as to command the respect of 
everybody. 

Second, is a mother’s care, which all 
mothers know, that our sympathy run al- 
most in the same channel and the only thing 
that deserve any criticism, we let our tender 
thoughts arise too often. It would not look 
wise to speak harshly to them in order to 
bring out any motive for doing good, but by 
being careful in our conversation and advice 
will bear more forcibly upon their minds and 
likely reduce their strong determination for, 
doing that which is wrong to something more 
pleasing and child-like. A vast number of 
our children have gone astray simply for the 
want of a mother’s care. : 

“A mother, how her tender acts can sooth the 
breast of sadness, : 

And through the bloom of life once more, bid 
shine the sun of gladness. 

A mother when like evening’s star, her course 
“hath ceased before us, 

From brighter worlds regard her still and 
watches fondly o’er us.”’ 


Third, is home circle? Much good can be 
accomplished by having a comfortable home 
and pleasant surroundings. What is more 


admired than a pleasant home circle? To | 


have such as just mentioned the art must be 


found in us, to devise plans, to keep up a. 


lively interest in our children and place God 
at the helm. Cultivate in them an agree- 
able disposition. Good manners is the art of 


making those easy with whom we converse, 


says one writer. There is nothing more 
distasteful than a stubbornly disposed ‘per- 
son and I often wonder if they are ever 
happy in such a state. : 


Fourth. Influence of parents. This brings 
out.the whole scope of thought that may 
arise, so little attention is given this word (in- 
fluence); still all of our hopes are being placed 
upon it; all of our efforts to. do right are no- 
ticed by the children and it would seem‘ nat- 


ural for them to travel the same path; should . 


we go or lean inthe opposite direction, then 
their criticism lie at our door and their doom 


our penalty. Tet us work, wait, watch and. 


pray for better results. 
: Mrs. C. W. PRESTON, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


“tam glad, indeed, that an interest is being 


aroused in the ‘‘Mother’s Corner.” In_ this 
issue we print a beautiful poem by our friend, 
Mrs. Seelig, of Cleveland, and also a fine 
article by our friend, Mrs. Preston, of Kan- 
sas City. We hope soon to hear from others. 
E, C. Nesrit. 


CieveLAnD, O., May 8, 1893. 
Dear Moriers: In response to Ring- 
wood’s request, I will write the experience of 
a young mother who’ has been bereft. of her 
only child and I trust that it will be as valu- 
able a lesson to you‘as it has been to me. 


A little elbow leana uffon your knée, 

Your tired-knee that has eo mich to bear. 

A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 

Irom underneath a thatch of tangled hair; 
Perhaps you do not héed the’velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingera holding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 

You are almost too tired to pray to-night. . 


But it is a blessedness. A year ago 

I did: not see it as I see to-day— 

We're all so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunlight till it slips away. 

And now it seems surpassing strange to me 

That while Ll wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 

The little child that brought me only good. 


FOI oe nsreen.. eertereen 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss thiselbow from your tired knee— 
This restless, curly head from off your breast, 
The lisping tongue that chatters constantly; 
If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped 
And never would néstle in your palm again; 

If the feet into their grave had slipped, 

I could not blame you for your heartache, then. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gown; 
Or that the footprints when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I‘could find a little muddy boot 

Or cap or jacket on my chamber floor; 


If I could kiss @ rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more. 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
‘There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead. 

: Mrs. J. L. SEELIG: 
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This Watch can be seen at BRUNNER BROS. 
© Jewelers, 255 Superior Street. 


The above $35, 14K., Solid Gold Watch 
of Elgin: movement, will be presented to 
any one sending.'to. our oflice Forty, cash 
subscribers. :,-AGold-filled case, watch of 
the same style ‘ahd covergwill be presented 


subscribers.. 


to-any one sending us: twenty-five cash 
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Edited by MISS S. MITCHELL. 


Miss Mitchell will be pleased to receive in this 
Department all letters sent by her readers. Address 
all letters to Miss S. MITCHELL, 

200 Oregon Street, CLEVELAND, O. 


A FEW WORDS ON HOUSE CLEANING. 
_ (Written especially for Rincwoops JOURNAL.) 
‘With the first approaching spring days will 
come a change in our way of living. If we 
are wise, on warm “spring feverish” days we 
shall abandon a part of our strong meat diet 
and substitute vegetables, cereals, eggs, salads 


and fruits when they come. If people who 


have used meats for breakfast during the win- | 


ter, would drop the meat and take cream in 
its stead, using oatmeal, wheat or mush they 
would be quite as well nourished and better 
prepared to meet the warm languid days of 


spring. In winter we require more heat from 
our bodies and should therefore eat heat 
forming food, such as meat,but in summer 
as we do not require the-heatit.is better for 
us then to take more yegetableé of grain food. 
Not only is the change.:good for- us kut it is 
pleasant’to our taste-and appetites, which 
were given us that we might enjoy the good 
things of the earth. ee 

The foregoing paragraph, however, is writ- 


ten rather as areminder of the changes that’ 


nature requires, than ,because I intend’ to 
enter. into. diet matters.. Before us lie the 
necessary but uninteresting matter of house 
cleaning. There are very goodvhouse keep- 
ers who say they have go house cleaning 
time, that a house should always be clean. 
“That is quite -true, but uriless you are very 
severe to yourself and are quite*certain that 
you never store away what is useless, that you 
faithfully clean every ‘nook':gnd corner, I 
__think the twice yearly house ‘leaning a good 
“thing. Do not many. house keepers know 
that before house cleaning things do not look 
--goiled?_-Yet after it is all over, she will see 
“the difference ; the lights will play on gleam- 
\ ing surfaces, the whole house seems brighter, 
‘more-airy and cheerful. If you resent these 
hot over pleasant days which crowd out so 
many pleasant things, you may take consola- 
< “tion from the letters of Mrs. Carlyle, brought 
~yp:to elegant leisure, the only child of doting 
‘and well-to-do: parents and full of tastes which 
belong: to ‘a’ bright accomplished sensitive 


woman, she led the life of a poor man’s wife 
bound to extract'the utmost comfort and gen- 
telity out of a narrow income. = 

Her letters to her old home friends are full 
of domestic affairs, notable cleanings and 
tearings up, picking apart of mattresses, tak- 
ing down of beadsteads, of how she swept and 
blackleaded grates, all told in the livelist 
fashion, with fun, temper and often tear in 
the words. ooking at house cleaning as the 
means to a delightful home, it will not seem 


hard nor hateful; the dread days lead to the | 


repose of fresh fragrant room, sanctity from 
dust and defacement. 


have the house cleaning, when possible, but 


when we do clean house let it be done with as) hanks of the Kuban, there to guard the fron 
: : - 


} tier against the Caucasian mountaincers. 


little general discomfort ay possible, Closets 
may be emptied of their contents dhe ata 


time in spring days before the fires have | 
ceased ; this will much simplify house clean- | becoming one people. 


bureau | tirely distinct from the Russian. 


drawers may have the same leisurely going | 


ing when it comes, After closets, 


over and if this is done and only one room 


thoroughly cleaned at a time house cleaning | and they gained that in the Russian army 


need not be a reign of terror. 
The house cleaning days have come, 
The madest of the year, 
With naked rooms soap and brooms, 
The housewife’s on a: tear. 


THE RUSSIAN COSSACK. 


As every one knows, it is four hundred } 
years since Columbus discovered America and 


gave it to the civilized world. Then it was 
inhabited by the red man, but since.then the 
red man has steadily decreased in numbers 
and in strength and his place has_ beer taken 
by the peoples of all the nations of the: earth. 

Of these peoples, however, those of th? Cau- 
causian race overwhelmingly predominate, It 
is a somewhat singular thing, therefore, that 
the very first direct representatives of this great 
ruling race of the world should set foot upon 


- American soil only three weeks ago. And yet, 


so far as is known, that isa fact. They are 


the only ones who have come from the land | 


that bears the name of the race, and after 
which the-race was named. sak 

- They landed from the City of Chester, of 
the-American line, at her dock on the North 
River, on the morning of March 3oth, and 
they were the most picturesque and generally 
interesting persons who have reached 
shores of America in the last century. 

These people came from the fastnesses of the 
Caducasusmountains. The history of the Cos- 
sacks is largely traditional. 


name.” One thing is most assuredly true of 


the Cossack, his inalienable birthright and her- | 
itage are courage and beauty, They are a war- | 


like race—warriors, every one, from the cra- 
dle, 


lower Dneiper, a riverin the south of Russia. 


of the Czar of Russia. ; 
they were a race without a country, and in all 


by the sword and as horsemen, but in no 
other way. ; 
fighters, andin the last Russo-Turkish war 
they did valiant service for the Russian crown. 
In wars against the Tartars, also, they worked 
wonders and showed extraordinary skill and 


-and Southampton. 
.France at night. 


Chambers’ Ency- ! 
clopedia says of them that “they are a race whose | 
origin is hardly less disputed than that oftheir 


| and women is the same except in size. 
Until about twenty years ago they were a free | 
people, but since then they have been subjects | 
For nine centuries | 
| no heel at all. 
that time they have distinguished themselves | 


They are now the Czar's fiercest | 


— : oa 
bravery. As horsemen the | Sesacks have Cf 
equals. T’hey live in the-€addle and?*their “4 
horses are at once their inseparable com-_ 4 
panions and friends. In battle the Cossack’s. 
horse, ata signal from his master, will dropegs” 

a bulwark in front of him to be fired over; ee 
swims rivers with him, and at mountain climb->*- * 
ing equals the goat; he can put up with scant 
food as well as his master, and seems lo take 
as much delight in war as his master himself. 


These people who have come to this coun- 
try are supposedly a mixture of the Cossack of . 


i! | the Dneiper and the mountaineers of the Cau- 
Therefore [ say let us | 


casus. In the reign of Catherine, the-Com 
sacks of the Dneiper were removed to the’ 


The 
The two races became friendly and ever since 
have lived harmoniously, intermarrying and 
Their language is en- 
In the party 
of twelve who landed here there are but two 
who have any knowledge of the Russian tongue 


Their dress is peculiar to themselves, al- 


| though there is the same long coat worn by the 
| men that is worn by the Russians of the south. 
| Our artist took a number of photographs of 


them upon the deck of the steamer before they 
landed, and they give a very clear idea-ef the 
style of dress worn. In the party all but one 
belong to the nobility of their country. There 
is but one woman among them, the Princess 
Demitri Maxemenichoily, ler husband ac- 
companies her. She is the interpreter of the 
party, having acquired a knowledge of English 
French and German while a child, at Paris, 
where she had been sent to be educated. Her 
knowledge of English is’ somewhat limited, 
but as she is a woman of really extraordinary 


| intelligence she will. probably soon master it 
| thoroughly. 
{| others had leatned was while they were on- ~~ 


The only English? any of the’ ~> 


their passage from Southampton, and consist- 
ed of the single word “good.” . They came to, 


| New York direct from their7howies in the. © 


mountains, and had neverseen ashouse above * 
one story in height till they landed. here, ex-: - 
cept what they caught glimpses of . while, pass- 
ing through the Bosphorus and at Marseilles 
They journeyed through 
When asked, through the 
princess, the inevitable question, as to how 


| they liked America, their extremely a oa oF } 
faces lighted up and they answeredyin-ctOrus, 


the | 


‘‘Good!” When they were taken upon the :. 
roofof the fourteenth story of the: Pulitzer ¢)-; 
building their amazement knew no bounds. — : 
In these days of dress reform . the attire of." 
the princess must prove of extraordinary in-~ 
terest to the ladies. As may be seen in'the il-:.., 
lustrations, it consists of the ordinary waist, ~" 
which is held in position by the exquisite lines: - 
of her beautifully rounded torso, and below s- 
the waist ofa limited number of very short 


| skirts that reach to a point slightly above the 
‘The name Cossack was first heard in the | 
tenth century, and in the neighborhood of the | 


knee, and wide, loose trousers that fit neatly 
into top-boots. The foot-gear of both men 
It is 
always.in the shape of boots brought to 2 
sharp point at the toes, and fits the foot like a~ 
glove. There isthe thinnest sort of a soleand 
In bad weather or for rough} 
walking they wear a sort of leather overshoe.! .” 
In such attire and such boots there ig the at 
most freedom of movement, while the figure 
is upright and straight as a pine. They are 
the very personification of grace in their every 
movement. The princess explained that the 
men were all frightfully shocked by the man- 
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THE EQUESTRIENNE 
-* TIGHTS. 


‘(Knee length.) 
: “No pattern. 


| OHEMILETTE. 


dium size, 36 inches 
2% yards; 27 inches 


3% yards. Pattern 20 cents. 


NO. 254—-THE MATERNITY 


Material required for me- 


s-Miller Artistic 
wae 


NO. 277—THE MATERNITY - 
GOWN FORM. 


Material: required for me- 
dium size, 36 ‘inches wide, 
4% yards, 4 yard extra each 
additional size; 27 in. wide, 
6 yards, 4 yard extra each 
additional size. Any style of 
drapery may be used upon 
this foundation—adjustable 
to the end of the period. Pat- 
tern 20 cents. 


wide, 
wide, 


THE MATERNITY DIVIDED 


THE EQUESTRIENNE 
TIGHTS. 


(Ankle length.) 
No pattern. 


- SKIRT. 


No pattern. 


_-The Equextrienne Tights, This garment, which is manufactured in many different weights and qualities of goods, is the one that we advocate, particular 
‘nter wear, under the outside dress skirt, When this garment is worn the divided skirt is not needed.. The, gain with the equestrienne tights is in warmt 


om of movement, nothing to get wet or hang about the ankles, or burden the legs in cold and windy weathér..".O 
- heavy purdensome petticoats, beneath which the air circulates freely, would never resume them again. ‘Npo.pattertl; 

Cut paper patterns of above, 20 cents each, including postage. 
‘re, to Improved Dress Supplies, 927 Broadway, New York, 


3 and children, together. with price list of manufactured garments. 


ON 


Address orders for patterns and manufactur 
Send 2 cents “for illustrated catalogue showing * 


"One who has.made the change from the ol 


5 


‘garmetits,cwith remittance, stating bu 
stimes,-wrappers, jackets, etc., for ladie 


ve = = 


ner in which the American men exposed 

themselves by wearing trousers without any 

' skirts to hide what appeared to them to be 

their nakedness. Everything’ they wear is 

home-spun, and woven. Their long cloaks 

are-of the purest Astrakhan, while the cloth is 

\: made chiefly of the softest Cashmere wool. 

«It is very soft and smooth. Their turbans 

4 £are also of Astrakhan. These is no limitation 

+ sas to color in their garb, They are passion. 

eryately fond of ornaments, and, as the princess 

Ned said of them, they only live to fight and: 

‘vadorn themselves. The nobility of their race 

“never work. With all their ferocity, she says 

At they are the most hospitable of people. 

¥ “oA. stranger, of whatever race he may be, can 

“enter their homes and remain as long as he 

i\ pleases, if he will not insult them by offering 

‘any remuneration for his entertainment. He 

,, Avil. be’as welcome for a year as for a day, as 
oy cones he remains a guest. 

“They have come to America to show their 

marvelous feats of horsemanship and dancing 

“sand games, as a part of the programme of the 

. Adam Forepaugh shows, and incidentally to 

+ see the World’s Fair at Chicago. Descrip- 


tions of what these modern Centaurs can 
accomplish upon their horses tax the credulity 
of every one who has not seen them. All the 
feats of our American cowboys are mere by- 


play; picking up a hankerchief or a coin is a- 


common thing -when it is known that these 
riders will stand head down upon the pommel 
of the saddle, and with both hands and both 
feet waving in the air they utter wild cries to 
urge their madly flying horses to still greater 
speed. 
they perform that have never been seen in 
this country. It is their first appearance in 
any sort of a public performance, and when 
asked how it was that the members of their 
nobility; whose pride showed itself in their 
very look, could be induced to take part 
in a circus performance, the princess explained 
it by saying that they had_but very little 
money in their country. They have no money 
at all of their own, and come into possession 
of very little Russian money. Their medium 
of exchange at home is chiefly wine and bar- 
ter in any sort of thing of which they.may be 
possessed. All the gold and silver they get is 
_immediately converted into ornaments or 


That is but one of many strange feats ° 


8p 
.they adorn::their.-g 


éndid braids with which 
irments—F'rank Leslies 
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HINTS TO READERS. 


. THE HAIR. * 

Man, frém the beginning of the world, and 
to whatevér region he’ has ever belonged, has 
always held the hair of the head in veneration... 
The hair: onan average grows about two ors 
three inches every year. This would in time 
produce a considerable length,. if, on the” 
other‘ side, we did not lose as much’ as: we 
gain, and.sometimes more. |Our hair is com 
pletely renewed ‘every ten years. ie 

The hair is-more or less liable to break and. 
fall according to its sensibility to’ damp, ‘and 
in: this rest all.the hygienic precautions.4w 
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THE UNION svIT. THE CHEMILETTE. THE MODEL BODICE. ». THE DIVIDED SKIRT. 
It would seem as if Ny 
KK 


the ordinary tticoat is 
Bue eee ee alos The divided ‘skirt clothes each leg 
parlor eoereentiee all of the way around. It presents 


no resistance in walking, does not 
wind about the lege, and haa very 


ers and corset cover merged into 
one. A saving in the number of 
garments worn, a saving in ex- 
Ponte. 4 saving in the time taken 
dress. The grace and el C8 
of figure le without belts, 
fiers and unnecessary mate! 
wonderful, Look at our draw- 
ing of the cherhilette; study, its 
neral c 


tdily as over the most expensive 
French corset, and does not pre- 
sent the bulk and clumsiness in any 
part which make the objection to 
many 80 called health waists. This 
Model Bodice was designed with a little weicht ty Lang Li pacett bie Madge? 
view to lightness In weight, grace alxt sevd back, 20 to 26 wuixt, 
{n curves and outline, elegance of Materutl required: 4 yards, x7 
construction and freedom of move- inches wide; 6 yards, 8? fiches 
on- ment. See catalogue, page 23. No wide. if extra lengthisdestred See 

pattern, x catulogue, page 8, Prior of pat- 

teru, Xb ownts 


THY GOWN FORM. 


This ts the exscutial feature of all 
Jenwae- Miller dresses. It isa pet- 
fectly hung and adjust! wuist 
and skirt fo one pe which peta 
ti4 of bends about the walst, 
welglt-drugeing down upon the 
abdomen and back and the neces- 
sity for lying the skirtback. Many 


tbat up 
Yided” We Adar: 
vided outside*. 
keeping as neat 
the conventional in Ln.. 
larly for dreet wear, as 
sible with the 
Scribed to gain entire fre 
movement, erwe and com! 
yet show no difference in 
oral outside app srance: 
CW ATG bat-g Ube ei pals 
weight bu vrait each mem 
help to do the work in 
banging all weichi about tl 
line as with ordion: 
skirt wen a band = Hux 
ures Wow 44. 7 yarth © 
@ inche: wide, required * 
diurn size bic of pu 
cents. 


lines and curves and 
~ where. It is sim struction; then look at 
sale in every Ist. This 


ine: ve merino to the costliest the Union Suit and Model Bodice. 


sine elkgend at eee ta aie Bust measures ee to 44. Material THE DIVIDED SKIRT, | 

|.” Bust measures . Mae required: 86 {aches wide, 24 yards; This takes = 

terlal required -for medium size: 22 Inches wide, 404 yards pe cat-  - the Peco fakes the rene as 

_ 7 Inches wide, aranle BES our alogue, page 23, Price of pattern, and fullygarment {s required under 

pe es fp one a2 Wicunt the dress skirt. When the divided 
- & THE MODEL BODICE, 


skirt ts worn the equestrienne 
x tights are not ulred. We wivo 
The most elegant and dainty of 
all corset substitutes.-. Over this thin dresses and for loose an¢ flow- 
garment the dress walst fits as ing styles. The advantage uorer 
Shee Cut paper patterns of above, 20 cents each, including postage. Address orders for patterns and manufactured garments ,with remittance, statin 
‘wnersure, to Improved Dress Supplies, 924 Broadway, New York. Send 2 cents for illustrated catalogue, showing costumes, wrappers, jackets, etc., for 
misses and children, together with price list of manufactured garments. Seba ay 


our price- 
armeént is worn over 


THE CHEMILETTE. 


4 cate this skirt for wear with ull 
4; _ These garments, chemise, draw- 


smoothed by the hand alone. Now, the most 
modest toilet table is filled with combs, 
brushes of all sizes, curling irons, curling 
pins, pomatums, oils, washes, and dyes, vary- 
ing -in color according to every new whim of 
fashion. 


Three things are injurious to the hair— 
damp, closeness and tightness. Consequent- 
ly, after the head is washed, the hair must be 
well dried ; air is also as necessary to the hair 

-as itisto health, and the looser the hair is 
dressed the-less likely it is to fall. . Bald 
patches are mostly caused by the hair being 

2, tied too tightly. : 

The hair should be brushed morning and 
evening, and be washed once a week, to keep 
t free from dust and dandruff, and render it 

‘bright and supple without pomatums or oils, 
‘Pomatums and oils, even the best, prevent the 

":¢irculating amongst the hair and refresh- 

its roots, stop up the pores of the skin, 
Never 


‘ 
Silat,” 


nidressing’the hair, use “as: iew pins as 


— 


possible. The hair is democratic, and loves 
liberty. 

The hair may be clipped slightly oncea 
month, and during any illness it is best to cut 
it off entirely; it will soon return when the pa- 
tient returns to health, especially if she is young. 


Keep the head as much uncovered as pos- 
sible ; hats, bonnets and caps, are all injuri- 


‘ous to the hair, for they prevent the air reach- 


ing the roots of the hair, and cause the head 
to perspire. 

Premature baldness is chiefly caused by 
excesses— excess of work, especially intellec- 
tual work, excess of eating, drinking, late 
hours, and vice of every kind, Poverty and 
the cares of life also produce premature bald- 
ness. The hair begins to fall on the crown of 
the head and on the temples, and when the 
hair falls, the head feels generally hot and 
sometimes moist with perspiration. Every 
kind of illness causes baldness, perhaps be- 
cause the hair is neglected, and perhaps 
because of the decay of all the organs. Even 
animals, when ill or not well fed, lose their 
hair. Diseases of the skin also cause the hair 
to fall.. The ringworm is also. fatal to the 


hair. : 
ae 


| strong to be used by themselves. 


Sometimes, also, baldness is hered’ fry. 
Then, as in old age, nothing can’ bring pack 
the hair when once the head is bald. 

Baldness produced by illness may He cured 
when the illness is cured. . 

Quinine is also an excellent tonic. Tannin, 
arnica, rosemary, and melissa, however, are 
the very best substances known to impove the 
growth of the hair and prevent its falling. It 


' is best to brush them into the roots of the 


hair by means of atoothbrush. They requi. 
to be mixed with glycerine or some liquid, 
however, such as rum and water, being too 
The lotion 
to be effective, should be used eVery day, an? 
be continued for some weeks. If the ha 


| should then continue to fall, then change the 
' substance, for what may be effective in’ one 


case may not be so in another. With 
patience and perseverance, even baldness inay 


| be subdued, if not entirely conquered. «* 


White hair, on the other hand, has-never: 
been in favor either by man or woman 
although white hair in itself is not unbecor 
ing to certain faces, as we see in portrai 
with powdered hair; but, as white hair is > 
sign of age, however becoming it may be it t 


ECEP TION AND PROMENADE TOILIETTES. 


Fig. 1. Dress of sapphire-blue velvet, the skirt edged with a narrow 
band of feathers, the front trimmed with three rows of jewelled galon and 
mounted with gathers on the bodice under a band of galon. Small rounded 
train at the back. The bodice is open in front over a plain plastron and 
ornaniented on each side wit a coquille revers trimmed with galon and 
forming a turned-down collar at the back; two rows of galon on the col- 
lea... Plain sleeve with a puff at the top and reversed pleating put on 


under a band of galon. Quantity of material required—Is yards. 


! 


uxygen water oy 
is the least harmless of all the We 
that purpose. 


“Very handsome capote with crown of gold 


‘and the brim formed of Brussels net wrought 


with gold thread and illuminated spangles. 
The trimming consists of ribbon shaded in 
hues of emerald green and gold, arranged with 
upright ends in leaf shape and a spray of vel- 
vet daisies. Strings of narrow green velvet 
ribbon with rosette bow on the right side. 


3631 


This design may be handsomely made in 
any of the fashionable shades of grey, tan or 
fawn. colored. cloth, ribbed silk or a light 
weight cloaking fabric. It should be neatly 
lined ‘with silk, and may be garnitured with ~ 
embroidery, braiding, passementerie or gal- 
loon.: Changeable silk is an effective lining;*~ 
but any pretty soft silk of the same or a pas 
trasting color is appropriate. 


We want agents throughout the county. 
Please write for term. Address Soe! ov’s, 
JourNAL, Cleveland, O, 


